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RELIGIOUS IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 


Far away on a northern island of Japan, in a little 
town, where no foreign missionary has a station, 
where itinerant preachers come only two or three 
times a year, there sprang upin a providential way 
a Chistian congregation of some sixty natives, 
consisting of persons of both sexes, of all classes 
of society, of all degrees of intelligence, of many 
denominations, and from all parts of the Empire. 
As many of the sixty as felt the call, became minis- 
ters, missionaries, masters and servants in turn. 


This church was pre-eminently an indigenous 
outcome of Divine seed on a heathen soil. Each 
one inthe community studied and interpreted the 
Bible, according to his or her own light. With 
them, the Bible was the only creed, and Christ the 
one thing needful to them ; ceremonies and rites, 
the adventitious growths of the Middle Ages, which 
long centuries in Christendom had sanctioned and 
sanctified, had no sacred associations; some of 
them questioned the utility of singing and music ; 
others asked, wherein water baptism was effi- 
cacious. 

Secluded from all sectarian jealousies, they knew 

one church, whose corner stone is “he Christ ; 
surrounded by scoffers and revilers of His religion, 
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they met these enemies with all the available proofs 


and evidences of Christianity. 

Now, suppose one of this body of Christians 
should come to America, the country of which he 
has heard so much, whose peoples are the most re- 
ligious on the face of the globe, from whence come 
missionaries, the country claiming, too, the highest 
honor in its political dealings with weaker nations ; 
suppose (as will be most likely) that this Christian 
is familiar with the writings of America’s greatest 
Christian defenders, Edwards, Hopkins, Hitchcock, 
Barnes, ‘ Wayland, Hodge, Hurst, Beecher, Tal- 
mage, Brooks, what would be his first impressions, 
or to make the matter personal, what were my im- 
pressions, when, after my arrival in this country, I 
was taken to some of the fashionable churches (if 
indeed these two words can be classed together ?) 
Did the superbly decorated interiors strike an Ori- 
ental novice with awe and reverence of Him, who 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands? Did the 
mellow light falling through the painted windows 
help my poor soul to see any clearer the light of 
the Son of Righteousness? Did the solos vibrating 
through the whole atmosphere, making glad the 
educated ears waft my soul to regions above? Did 
the cornet and trumpet put mein mind of that 
dreadful day of judgment? Did the ladies in the 
choir, irreverent and sometimes indifferent to the 
holy words they sang, remind me of the angels in 
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the heavenly choir? Did the richly-dressed con- 
gregation turn my thoughts to the Lamb, whose 
blood, so they sang, makes us white assnow? Did 
the reading of sermons in learned undulations of 
tone, and with gestures of conscious gracefulness, 
aye, even the prayers frayed in stereotyped ac- 
cents, edify a pilgrim soul from the East ? 

I must confess that for a long while the only im- 
pression which these rites and services gave me was 
that religion here had become an art, if not an ar- 
tifice, that personal religion was not to be found. 
The church structure, seeming a fine specimen of 
architecture—preaching, rhetoric, praise, vocal cul- 
ture, prayer, music ; and attendance, social respecta- 
bility, men and women congregating to see and to 
be seen. 

It may be that an uncivilized, semi-barbarous 
Philistine from a heathen land, cannot appreciate 
the deep religious and historical significance of 
these Christian rites and arts. It may be so, but I 
would a thousand times rather be an unartistic and 
artless boor, ‘‘ clad in a perennial suit of leather,” 
than to be appareled in the height of fashion (even 
if fashion is an art of Christendom), and wipe away 
repentant tears for my own and others’ sins with a 
silken handkerchief hemmed by, and my garments 
made by those who have given fame to the ‘‘ Song 
of the Shirt.” And who are they? Their hymns 
are not tuned by a wind organ or by violins ; breath- 
less with fatigue, half-starved, they hum the “‘ Song 
of the Shirt,’’ the everlasting ‘‘ stich, stitch, stitch.”’ 
They cannot afford to pay rent for pews, and have 


therefore no seats among the worshippers of the 


Almighty. In many churches we look in vain for 
haggard faces, calico frocks. Even such of the poor 
as can barely afford three meals a day must have 
suitable dress to share a pew with their more fortu- 
nate sisters. 

These unfavorable impressions reached a climax, 
when now and then the unseemly sight cOmenBe 
seen of young women pointing to their neighbor's 
bonnet and gigg.ing, or of young men whispering 
jokes among themselves, or to their lady friends. 

What must have been the anticipations of Luther, 
when for the first time he bowed in reverence, as 
he came in sight of the holy city of Rome? But 
alas! not many days had passed away before the 
poor rustic monk from Saxony saw with his own 
eyes the gayety, dissipation and intrigue in the 
Vatican itself. Fortunately, America is no Rome; 
unfortunately, I am no Luther—nor is there any 
necessity for my personating the great Reformer. 
Many reformative forces are at work within the 
church as well as without. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association, White Cruss Society, Tem 
perance Clubs, Home and Foreign Missions, In- 
dian and Negro Education, the Mother’s Meetings, 
Flower Missions, charity, hospital and prison visits, 
all teach by object lessons to the young better than 
by sermons that life is real, that there is a suffering 
world beyond the ball-room and that of fashionable 
society. Though such active organizations for the 
amelioration of humanity are not without a danger 


with philanthropic enterprise (James i. 27) sti) 
their influence on the religious profession is ye 
salutary. The intimate connection between the 
profession of religion and the amelioration of eyj\s 
has a most wholesome effect on society in general, 
Were it not for these, how much speedier would 
be the progress of anarchical and incendiary move. 
ments? In fact, a well-known man, the pastor of 
one of the largest churches in Philadelphia, told 
me that only in the evangelization of the maggs 
can there be found a remedy for social evils, 

Another fact to be noticed in referring to indi. 
rect outside influence upon the Christian body is, 
that however irreligious in profession and conduet 
the members of Congress or Cabinet may be, their 
public utterances can never be popular unless they 
are dressed up in religious garb; hence legislation 
on the whole tends toward a Christian ideal. The 
same may be said of schools and colleges. Nothing 
is further from my mind than to accuse the legis. 
lators and educators of hypocrisy. I only mean to 
infer that the framework of society is essentially 
religious. ‘To attend a place of worship is thought 
respectable, if nothing more, and a family of any 
social standing should rent or own a pew. Chil- 
dren are sent to Sunday-school, else their parents 
seem neglectful of religion. College boys must 
attend chapel. Christian doctrines and precepts 
are pounded into the man from without. If by 
honest thinking one comes to doubt some accepied 
truths, orthodoxy and dogma are hammered into 
his head. The writer had once a bitter dose of or- 
thodoxy administered when he candidly expressed 
a doubt as to the person of our Lord. Yet, imhis 
contact with men and women in middle and upper 
classes of society, he has heard many a flat denial 
of the very fundamentals of Christian faith. Some 
of the novelty-loving Yankees seem to cultivate 
their taste for something either more antique or 
“more modern than what their mother’s Bible teaches; 
hence esoteric Buddhism is not without its public 
admirers and secret proselytes ; hence Agnosticism 
is not without its followers. Governed by law 
which public opinion frames, living under a Chief 
whom public opinion chooses, it may well be ex- 
pected that however far from orthodoxy one’s pn- 
vate sentiments and judgments may roam, respect 
for public opinion keeps him within the pale of 4 
Christian .denomination. Even Unitarianism. has 
one foot on this side of the gulf that separates Chri 
tianity from skepticism. 

If these, my impressions, convey to others @ 
idea that religion has become a mere sham i 
America, ‘a habitation of doleful creatures,” | am 
greatly misunderstood. I have only given utter 
ance as to how the organization and the tangible 
workings—in a word, the appearances of the 
American religion have impressed me. It isa sory 
thing that some of my countrymen, who have ét 
tertained the same thoughts, did not penetrate 
deeper. He is a shallow observer of American life 
who fails to see that below the noisy and blasphe- 
mous ‘‘ canaille,” the scum of society that always 


of identifying the Christian religion exclusively ' floatsto the top, there moves an under-current of 





























































healthy religious thought. Great forces ever work 
e in silence. Only in the depth of the soil, buried 
ls fom the eyes of the sun, can roots thrive which 
lL support the heavy trunk and flowering stalks. For 
ld the withering of the blossoms, or for the falling of 
e. the leaves, the roots are not alone responsible. If 
of the church is weakly, if the professors are not 
ld HM worthy, if the ecclesiastical institutions are not of 
£5 the most spiritual type, CAris¢ and His teachings 
must not bear the blame. In spite of many hypo- 
4j. [i crites and unbelievers, the Oriental stranger often 
is meets with those who may fitly be called incarna 
ict fe tions of faith, hope and love. These form the 
cir centre around which lesser souls revolve. These, 
ey i bytheir calm, quiet serenity, cannot hide their 
ion fm light under a bushel. Alike in the largest city as 
The fy inthe obscurest villages, has the writer been happy 
ing enough to meet with just such ones. In their 
gis- MH presence he can forget all the foibles and weak- 
ito Mg nesses, the shortcomings, and even the crimes of 
ally ] professing Christians at large, and only realizes that 
ight J] America is-in deed and in truth a veritable part of 
any (Christendom. Then, too, he cannot help kneeling 
hil. Mm and praying in behalf of his poor native land, 
ents Mm “Thy kingdom come.”’ Inazo OTa. 
nust September 15th, 1836, 
epts 
as OUR LONDON LETTER. 
into The usual ‘* Morning Meeting,’’ held at Devonshire 
for- # House, London, on the 25th inst., was an especially 
sed HM interesting occasion. It was largely occupied with 
p his §% hearing about our Friends in Norway and Denmark. 
pper Jehu and Sarah Newlin, who have returned from a 
enial religious visit to these countries, were present, and, 
jome MH in describing their journey, acknowledged that in- 
ivate HH deed the Lord had been with them, and they felt 
le Of HH asweet peace in the retrospect. If they had done 
ches; 9 nothing else but to pay this visit, they would feel 
wublic #} amply rewarded for having given up to leave their 
icism # own home and cross the stormy Atlantic. They, 
laws Hi of course, visited Christiansund (which must be 
Chiel J carefully distinguished from the much more im- 
% ek: HE portant town of Christiansand) and found the little 
Spr. @ company of persons who have spontaneously sepa- 
spect HM rated from the State Church, and chosen to meet 
2 Of 8 HM for worship wiihou: any set form, and much after 
o has #@ the manner of Friends. There are only about nine 
Chris i adults, heads of families, at present ; but, according 
totheir own statement, there are many others like- 
rs 4 6G winded, who would be quite ready to quit the Es- 
am 18 HH tablished Church if a suitable meeting-house were 
Lam 9 provided, and a minister to teach them. Perhaps 
ultter- are inclined to depend more upon an outward, 
ngible the inward, ministry? This is a characteristic 
f the H& of the religion of the present day—the age of ¢ pulpit 
Sony FH oratory ;” and the same tendency may be seen in- 
¢ 0 HA viding our own little section of the church. J. and 
ne Newlin very feelingly alluded to the meeting 





h they attended at Christiansund, where (al- 
ugh they were quite unable to understand the 
ge of the many petitions that were offered) 

'Y Were struck by the tenderness and earnestness 
they manifested: In mingling with the 
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people afterwards, it felt to them like being amongst 


some of their own Friends. 


We hope shortly to give some further particulars 
of the meeting. 


London, Tenth month 28th, 1886. 
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THOUGHTS ON PRAYER. 


BY JOHN HEMMENWAY. 


Prayer should be thorougly mixed with all right 


labors of the hands, the eyes and the mind. 


It is impossible to live a good life, agreeable to 


the will of God, without prayer. 


We should carefully avoid, not only all sin, and 


all that tends to sin, but everything that unfits the 
mind for prayer. 


When we are awake we always do and must 
think ; and when we are alone it is especially easy 
to have prayerful thoughts if we have a mind in- 
clined to pray ; and God will give us such a mind 
if we really desire it; for He will give the Holy 
Spirit to those who ask Him. 

What Christian, at the close of a long life, ever 
said, ‘‘ I have prayed too much ; if 1 could live my 
life over again I would pray less ?”’ 

Unless we pray with humility and an abhorrence 
of sin, especially of sin in oruselves, and with*love 
to God and love to man, our prayers will be use- 
less, and worse, sinful. 

A prayerful mind is a forgiving mind. 

A prayerful mind is an honest mind. 

If a Christian is, in old age, less inclined to pray 
than he was in his early Christian life, he has fallen 
into a dangerous state of great spiritual stupidity, 
and cannot be growing in grace, and is not watch- 
ing for the coming of the Lord and Master to call 
him home with His redeemed. 
Even if a Christian’s creed is perfectly orthodox, 
he is in great danger of embracing unsound doc- 
trines if he neglects humble, constant prayer. 

Would you escape ‘‘ damnable heresies ?’’—live 
a meek, prayerful life. 

Reading the Scriptures ; devout meditations ; ob- 
servance of the Sabbath in a religious manner ; 
doing good—all are indispensable duties of the 
Christian life, yet all will not answer instead of 
prayer ; nothing will do in the place of prayer. 





A CHINESE EvaNGELIsT being urged to accept a 
salary, gave the following cogent reasons for refus- 
ing: ‘1. I have got sufficient money to keep my 
family in comfort if we are careful. 2. When I 
go down to preach in the native town I sometimes 
hear such remarks as these, ‘How much does he 
get from the foreigner?’ And I see they listen 
with respect when I tell them that I preach this 
doctrine because I believe it, and the foreigner 
does not give me a penny. 3. I see in my book 
that Paul preached, ‘ working with his own hands ;’ 
and, if the pastor has no objections, I wish to do 
likewise.’’—-London Word and Work. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE CRISIS OF MISSIONS is now upon us. What 
_is a crisis? It is the parting of the ways, where op- 
portunity and responsibility meet ; where the chance 
of a grand success stands opposed to the risk of 
awful failure. We call this THE CRisIs; for never, 
in the whole history of missions, have such oppor- 
tunity and such peril confronted the Church: of 
God, and entailed such fearful responsibility. 

Certain it is that the whole Church of God 
ought to arise and shine with a new and flaming 
zeal for a world’s evangelization. The night is far 
spent, the day is at hand. What can we do to 
hasten ‘its dawning? to flood the earth with the 
light of the Evangel ?—Dr. A. 7. Pierson, in the 
Gospel in All Lands. 


BisHop TaYLor’s AFRICAN Mission.—On Tenth 
mo. 2d eight missionaries sailed from New York to 
reinforce the African Missions of Bishop Taylor. 


ONE HUNDRED thousand Jews in different parts-of 
the world have accepted Christianity since the be- 
ginning of this century, though only about two 
hundred and seventy missionaries have been em- 
ployed among them. At the present time, about 
a thousand Jews publicly go over to Christianity 
every year, and amongst these converts are men of 
high position and superior intelligence.—Friend of 
Misstons. 

Proressor Detitzscu, of Leipsig, is leading a 
movement in nine German Universities, having for 
its object, mission work among the Jews. Those 
who are engaged in the work intend to establish a 
school in Leipsig, in which the missionaries are to 
be educated, the Professor himself to teach them 
Hebrew. Already over three hundred students at 
the Universities bave joined the movement. It is 
stated in a German newspaper, that in Vienna 
alone, during 1885, two hundred and sixty Jews 
became Christians, and that never in the history of 
Germany were conversions from Judaism so nu- 
merous us now.— Zhe Christian. 

MANY CAUSES combine to give a peculiar interest 
to the history of the Moravian Church. With the 
exception of the Vaudois communities in the north 
of Italy, no other existing Protestant body can date 
its rise so far back as the century previous to 
Luther’s conflict with Rome. And none can re- 
cord a more steadfast resistance to Rome's tyranny, 
or more bitter persecution as a consequence. The 
fact that from its rise it has more or less faithfully 
‘maintained the same views as the Society of Friends 
with regard to War and Oaths, has caused a special 
bond of fellowship to exist between it and them. 
And in its later development, after its extinction in 
Moravia and Bohemia, and its renewal of life under 
the fostering care of Count Zinzendorf, a fresh in- 
terest attaches to its history. It was the Moravian 
Church that led the van in missionary enterprise, 
and its steady devotion thereto, often amid pecu- 
liarly forbidding and discouraging surroundings, 
has won for it the admiration of all the churches. — 

The (London) Friend. 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


One SurE REsuLT.—Though we are not 
sanguine of immediate results from either the Re. 
publican or the Prohibitory movement in their 
present forms, we are very sanguine of the final 
results of the present agitation—very sanguine 
that out of it will eventually emerge a law which 
will close the saloon without invading the privacy 
of the home. At all events, the saloon must go, 
It is evil, and only evil, and that continually. In 
its best estate, as a private club where men find 
good fellowship and pleasant social cheer, it draws 
the husband away from his wife and the father from 
his children. In its worst estate, as a breeder of 
drunkards, it sends him home a madman. Every 
dram-shop is the center of tragedies more direful 
than any dramatic art ever put upon the stage, 
of horrors more sickening than those against which 
Mrs. Stowe awakened the conscience of the 
American public by ** Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”’ The 
growth of a public conscience against the saloon 
in England and America is one of the best and 
most hopeful signs of the times. And the public 
leader who does not see it is a blind leader of the 
blind, who will fall himself and lead his party into 
the ditch.— Christian Union. 


THE KING and QUEEN of Sweden, it is reported, 
have signed the pledge as an encouragement to the 
Temperance cause. 

Grorcia.—The Atlanta Constitution of a 
7th, in a leading editorial headed ‘‘ We Stand by 
the Figures,”’ says : 

‘¢¢ Has Atlanta gained or lost business since the 
prohibition election ?’ 

‘‘This question has been discussed heartily for 
some weeks, and the weight of opinion has been 
one way to-day and the other way to-morrow. 
Fortunately, exact statistics are at hand which set- 
tle the matter beyond dispute, and prove 

««*That Atlanta has gained largely in busines 
since prohibition went into effect !’’’ 

EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE.—J. G. Thrower, 
an influential Prohibition leader, whose labors have 
contributed largely to the gratifying success of 
prohibition in Georgia, was asked recently bys 
representative of the Atlanta Constitution, ‘ What 
is your plan for fighting liquor ?’’ His reply was: 

‘* My plan is to fight it by a thorough and sy 
tematic education of the people—to educate them 
up to prohibition. It is useless to pass a prohibi- 
tion law until the people are educated to it. If 
they will not vote a law upon themselves they wil 
not demand the enforcement of a law that is atbi- 
trarily put upon them by outsiders, and the ¢0- 
forcement of a liquor law depends upon the local 
authorities. If the majority of the people of 
county vote that liquor shall not be sold it is theit 
law, and they can see that it is enforced, and they 
will do it. You cannot ram prohibition down the 
throats of any people. The sale is prohibited nov 
in 108 counties in Georgia, and I believe that 0 
five years there will not be a legalized dram-shop 
in the State. When I came here twenty yeats #6 
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I gave whiskey twenty-five years to live, and you 
se what has been done in four-fifths of that time.” 


Frienps’ TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION. — Joshua 
L. Baily has lately delivered several forcible and 
impressive addresses, under the auspices of this 
Association, to Friends and others, in Philadel- 

ia and its vicinity, on ‘The Drinking Custom 
and the Drink Traffic, their relation to each other 
and to Society, and the Responsibility devolving 
on Christian Citizens.’ 


W. T. Sasine, D.D., is writing a series of able 
and valuable articles in the Episcopal Recorder, of 
Philadelphia, upon ‘‘ The Drink Habit an Enemy 
of the Church,”’ from one of which we take the 
following concerning the drink habit and the Sun- 
day-school : 

“The drinking usages prevalent among us im- 
pair and, to a great extent, destroy the influence 
of the Sunday-school. Thousands of children 
leaving the Sunday school return to homes where 
these usages prevail in varied stages of develop- 
ment. In so far as they determine the home in- 
fluence their effect isto dissipate and destroy the 
effort and instruction of the faithful teacher. The 
Sunday-school teacher has no more subtle and in- 
fluential foe than the bottle in the home, vitiating 
in the degree of its use the moral atmosphere of 
the household, and impairing and perverting par- 
ental character and example. 

“As the result of an investigation instituted 
some years ago, it was ascertained that, of 10,361 
inmates of prisons and penitentiaries in England, 
Scotland, and Wales, not fewer than 6,572 had 
previously received instruction in Sunday-schools, 
and upon pursuing the inquiry, it was almost uni- 
formly found that the use of intoxicating liquor 
was the cause, directly or indirectly, of so many 
Sabbath-school scholars becoming criminals.” 

Kansas.—Governor Martin, of Kansas, in a late 
address, referred at length to the subject of prohi- 
bition in Kansas, from which we quote as follows : 

“Our opponents assert, however, that prohibi- 
- has damaged the material prosperity of the 
tate, 

‘Where are the evidencés to establish this fact ? 
What is the truth? The prohibition amendment 
was adopted in 1880, and the first law to enforce it 
went into effect in May, 1881. We have had, 
therefore, more than five years of actual experience, 
and I appeal to the: facts of the census to answer 
the assertion that prohibition has. done injury to 
the material interests of Kansas.”’ 

“T have travelled over the State a great deal 
during the past two years. I have attended public 
meetings in a hundred different towns and cities— 
Political meetings, soldier’s reunions, fairs, and 
other gatherings, at which from 3,000 to 50,000 
people were assembled—and it is one of the rarest 
of things to see a single person under the influence 
of liquor. I have heard hundreds of people speak 
of this remarkable fact, and always with satisfac- 
tion and pride. Wherever the saloon has been 
banished nineteen-twentieths of all the drinking 
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and drunkenness prevailing have been abolished 
with it. The social feature of the drinking habit 
goes with the saloon, and this social feature—the 
American habit of treating—is responsible for nine- 
tenths of all the drinking and drunkenness in 
America. The loafing-place the saloon afforded, 
with its crowd of hangers-on, has gone with the 
saloon. The bad example set before young boys, 
the allurements of good-fellowship which tempted 
so many, the appetite developed and nurtured by 
treating—all these have gone with the saloon. And 
yet not to-day, nor next year, nor for a decade to 
come, will all the good results of this abolition of 
the saloon be realized. The old generation of 
drinkers will, many of them, probably continue to 
get liquor in some way; but their boys, our boys, 
ail the happy, hopeful, bright-eyed and rosy- 
cheeked young fellows who are growing up on the 
prairies of Kansas, will grow to manhood un- 
tempted by the social allurements of the saloon, 
soberer, healthier, happier men than their fathers 
were.”’ 


“THE MOHONK CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS 


OF THE INDIANS. 


(Concluded from page 237.) 

On the third morning of the Conference, another 
lively discussion occurred upon the application of the 
Civil Service Reform rules to officers in charge of In- 
dian affairs, The general voice was decidedly in favor 
of such an extension of reform. 

Educational progress, prospects and needs, among 
the Indians, were also reported on and considered. 
Many encouraging facts were mentioned; among 
them, Alice Robertson's account of her cheering work 
at Muscogee, Georgia; where evidence has been ob- 
tained that Indians, under favorable circumstances, 
may develop not only intelligence, but even refine- 
ment of character. 

The sad history of the Mission Indians, of Southern 
California, was very effectively given by a lady, O. J. 
Hiles, of Milwaukee, who took the long journey from 


“her home to speak for them, after acquainting herself 


with their condition by personal visitation. Since 
1830, they have been reduced from 30,000to about 3000 
souls, under almost inconceivable wrongs. Our readers 
may obtain some idea of their tragical story from the 
following extract from the Report of Helen Hunt 
Jackson and J. C, Kinney to the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, 1883 : 

“It 1s certain that in the case of all these Mission 
Indians the rights involved are quite different from and 
superior to the mere ‘ occupancy ’ right of the wild and 
uncivilized Indian, 

“ At the time of the surrender of California to the 
United States these Mission Indians had been for ever 
seventy years the subjects, first of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, secondly of the Mexican. They came under 
the jurisdiction of the United States by treaty pro- 
visions, the. treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo, between 
the United States and Mexico, in 1848. At this time 
they were so far civilized that they had become the 
chief dependence of the Mexican and white settlers for 
all service indoors and out. Inthe admirable report 
upon these Indians made to the Interior Department 
in 1853, by the Hon. B, D. Wilson, of Los Angeles, 
are the following statements : 

“ These same Indians had built all the houses in 
the country, planted all the fields and vineyards. 
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Under the Missions there were masons, carpenters, 
plasterers, soapmakers, tanners, shoemakers, black- 
smiths, millers, bakers, cooks, brickmakers, carters and 
cartmakers, weavers and spinners, saddlers, shepherds, 
agriculturists, horticulturists, vineros, vaqueros; in a 
word, they filled all the laborious occupations known 
to civilized society.” 

“ The intentions of the Mexican Government toward 
these Indians were wise and humane. At this dis- 
tance of time, and in the face of the melancholy facts 
of the Indians’ subsequent history, it is painful to go 
over the details of the plans devised one short half 
<entury ago for their benefit. In 1830 there were in 
the twenty-one Missions in California, some 20,000 or 
30,000 Indians living comfortable and _ industrious 
lives under the control of the Franciscan fathers, The 
Spanish colonization plan had, from the outset, con- 
templated the turning of these Mission establishments 
into pueblos as soon as the Indians should have be- 
come sufficiently civilized to make this feasible. The 
Mexican Government carrying out the same general 
plan, issued in 1833, an act called the secularization 
act, decreeing that this change should be made. This 
act provided that the Indians should have assigned to 
them cattle, horses, and sheep from the mission herds ; 
also lands for cultivation, 

‘“« These provisions were in no case faithfully carried 
out. The administration of the Mission's vast estates 
and property was too great a temptation for human 
nature, especially in a time of revolution and misrule. 
The history of the thirteen years between the passing 
of the secularization act and the conquest of California 
is a record of shameful fraud and pillage, of which the 
Indians were the most helpless victims. Instead of 
being permitted each one to work, maintain, and 
govern himself without dependence on any one, as 
they had been promised, their rights to their plats of 
land were in the majority of cases ignored ; they were 
forced to labor on the mission lands like slaves; in 
many instances they were hired out in gangs to cruel 
masters, From these cruelties and oppressions they 
fled by hundreds, returning to their old wilderness 
homes, Those who remained in the neighborhood of 
the pueblos became constantly more and more de- 
moralized and were subjected to every form of out- 
wage. By a decree of the Los Angeles aqumiento, 
about the time of our taking possession of California, 
Zndians found without passes, either from the alcalde of 
the pueblos in which they lived, or from their “ mas- 
ters (significant phrase), were to be treated as horse- 
thieves and enemies,” A‘ this time there were, accord- 
ing to Mr. Wilson's report, whole streets in Los An- 
geles where every other house was a grog shop for In- 
dians; and every Saturday night the town was filled 
with Indians in every stage of intoxication, Those who 

were helpless and insensible were carried to the jail, 
locked up, and on Monday morning bound out to the 
highest bidders at the jail gates. “ The Indian has 
@ quick sense of justice,” says Mr. Wilson; “he can 
never see why he is sold out to service for an indefi- 
nite period for intemperance, while the white man goes 
unpunished for the same thing, and the very richest 
and best men, to his eye, are such as tempt him to 
drink, and sometimes will pay him for his labor in no 


, other way.” Even the sober, industrious, and best 


skilled among them could earn but little, it having 
become a custom to pay an Indian only half the wages 
of a white man. 


“ From this brief and necessarily fragmentary sketch 


of the position and state of the Mission Indians under 


the Mexican Government, at the time of the surrender 


of California to the United States, it will be seen that 





our Government received by the treaty of Guadaloupe 


Hidalgo a legacy of a singularly helpless race in a 
singularly anomalous position. It would have been 
very difficult even at the outset, to devise practicable 
methods of dealing justly with these people and pre. 
serving to them their rights. But with every year of 
our neglect the difficulties have increased and the 
wrongs have been multiplied, until now it is, humanly 
speaking, impossible to render to them full measure of 
justice. All that is left in our power is to make them 
some atonement. Fortunately for them, their numbers 
have greatly diminished. Suffering, hunger, disease 
and vice have cut down more than one half of their 
numbers in the last thirty years; but the remnant is 
worth saving. Setting aside all question of their claims 
as a matter of atonement for injustice done they are 
deserving of help on their own merits. No one can 
visit their settlements, such as Aqua Caliente, Saboba, 
Cahuilla Valley, Santa Isabel, without having a senti. 
ment of respect and profound sympathy for men who, 
friendless, poor, without protection from the law,, have 
still continued to work, planting, fencing, irrigating, 
building houses on lands from which long experience 
has taught them that the white man candrive them off 
any day he chooses, That drunkenness, gambling, and 
other immoralities are sadly prevalent among them 
cannot be denied ; but the only wonder is that so man 
remain honest and virtuous under conditions whic 
make practically null and void for them most of the 
motives which keep white men honest and virtuous,” 

A subscription was liberally started in the Conference 
to raise $5000 to engage able counsel for the defence of 
the legal rights of the Mission Indians in the courts 
of California. 

In the evening, a number of short speeches were 
made by leading members of the Conference, on the 
different topics which had been before it. Amelia §, 
ta ono of Philadelphia, Secretary of the Woman's 

ational Indian Association, gave an extremely in 
teresting account of the Mission work of that Associa. 
tion; which has been chiefly carried on among tribes 
of Indians not before under the care of missionary 
bodies, Hamilton Mabie, of the Christian Union, 
amongst others, spoke with encouragement of the work 
of the Conference; concluding with a resolution ex- 
pressing the unanimous grateful acknowledgment, by 
those assembled, for the munificent hospitality of Albert 
K. Smiley, in their entertainment. 


of this Conference, many were present whose interest 
in the Indians was equally earnest. Among the 
Friends in attendance were Susan Longstreth of Phila- 
delphia, Rebecca Smiley of Providence, Mary Sutton, 
Augustus Taber, wife and daughter of New York. 

Our accouut of the proceedings would be incomplete 
without the summary statement of conclusions which 
was adopted, as follows: 

1. The discussions of the Conference have led us to 
a clearer recognition of a few principles which we be 
lieve furnish the key to the solution of the Indian 
problem. The application and enforcement of these 
principles by the immediate passage of the Dawes 
Land in Severalty bill, the Sioux reservation bill, and 
the bill for extending law over all Indians, would at 
once do more for the cause of the Indians than can be 
done in years without such legislation, j 

2. It is our conviction that the duties of citizenship 
are of such a nature that they can only be learned by 
example and practice, and we believe that quicker 
and surer progress in industry, education and morality 
will be secured by giving citizenship first, than by 
making citizenship dognet upon the attainment 
any standard of education and conduct ; and we ther¢- 
fore urge upon Congress the necessity of ceasing ‘0 


Besides those who took active part in the discussions: 
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treat the Indians as incapable of bearing responsibili- 
jes and the advantage of compelling them to under- 
take the same responsibilities that we impose upon all 
other human beings competent to distinguish right and 


ng. 

} The uncivilized tribe enforces no law. The tribal 
relation dwarfs family life and weakens family ties. 
The reservation shuts off the Indians from civilization, 
and rations distributed unearned tend to pauperize 
them, Therefore we are convinced that the sooner 
family ties and family homesteads replace tribal re- 
lations and unsettled herding upon the reservation, 
the better. Give to every Indian family a ome, 
where needful, with a protected title. 

4. The opening of large parts of our great reserva- 
tions to actual white settlers by the sale, in the interest 
of the Indians and with their consent, of lands remain- 
ing after all Indians have received ample allotments 
of land in severalty, we believe can be accomplished 
by the proposed legislation now before Congress, with 
justice to the Indian and with advantage alike to him 
and to the whites, 

5. While these results will follow the proposed legis- 
lation, we believe that the great work of education, 
general, industrial, and moral and religious, should be 
pressed forward, both by the government and the reli- 
gious societies, with unflagging zeal, with larger expen- 
diture of money and of teaching force, at schools in 
the East, and in the day-schools and the boarding- 
schools on the reservations, and with greater hope and 
confidence as we see such encouraging results as have 
been reported to us here. 

6, We believe that the agency system in some form 
must be temporarily continued; and since the effi- 
ciency of our Indian service depends almost entirely 
upon the personal fitness and the experience of the in- 
spectors, — teachers and subordinates who come 
into immediate and personal relations with the Indians, 
we have declared our conviction for these and for 
other reasons elsewhere stated that the principle of 
ivil service reform should be at once applied to our 
Indian service. 

7. We thankfully express our conviction that each 
year sees a quickening of the public conscience in mat- 
ters touching justice for the Indian, and a deepening 
public sentiment in favor of the full protection of his 
nights by law, and we invite all good citizens to join us 
in our efforts to protect, to civilize and to Christianize 
the Indians, 


RURAL. 


_ AvrumN PLantinc.—The advantages of plant- 
ing deciduous trees and shrubs during the autumn 
ue so great that we would invite their careful con- 
sideration. 

Transplanting makes inevitable the cutting or 
disruption of a large portion of the roots. These 
cannot throw out new fibres and grow again until 
the broken roots become callused. This process 
tequires some time, and if it is not completed be- 
fore the spring drought comes, there is great danger 
that the plant will either die, or have a struggle for 
life during the heats of the first summer. If planted 

¢ in the autumn, the broken roots will have 
abundant time during the winter to become cal- 
lused, and will thus be ready to throw out fibres in 
the spring, and to withstand its dry weather. If 
planted early in the autumn, in October, the broken 

Toots will not only have time to form a callus, but 


may throw out small fibres, which will permanently 
establish the tree or shrub, and make it safe against 
the cold of the following winter, or the heat and 
drought of the ensuing spring and summer. 


The experience of the last spring, with the pos- 
sibility of its recurrence, shows the importance of 
fall planting. 

Those who desire trees are accustomed to think 
that vegetation will not prevent transplanting until 
the first of May, and delay their orders according- 
ly. Even if they do not delay their orders, the 
rush in the spring. makes it impossible for any 
grower of trees to finish delivery before that time; 
some purchasers must inevitably be among the last. 
These remarks apply especially to those who plant 
in regions where vegetation commences two weeks 
later than here, and who thus do not realize the 
earlier vegetation here which may prevent the send- 
ing out of trees. 

In the past spring, there came in April unpre- 
cedented heat. From the rgth to the 25th, the 
thermometer ranged from 77° to 88°, and decidu- 
ous plants sprang at once into full leaf. Many who 
had large grounds to plant, and had not yet sent in 
their orders, were deterred, and with new houses 
occupied, were obliged to look upon naked grounds 
for a year. Had they ordered the previous autumn 
and, if not ready to plant, heeled in carefully until 
spring, they would not have been in this position. 

While the tree or shrub will callus and form roots 
as well if carefully heeled in as they will if planted 
permanently, yet, if everything is ready, it-is better 
to plant permanently in the auturan, because the 
ensuing rains will settle the soil firmly about the 
roots, and thus prevent access to them of the hot 
air of a spring drought. 

We would emphasize the statement that, even if 
purchasers are not ready to plant until spring. it is 
better to obtain their deciduous trees and shrubs in 
the autumn, heel them in carefully in a slanting 
direction, when the callus will form and they will 
be ready for planting 2s soon as the ground is open 
in the spring. Autumn planting is especially neces- 
sary with Roses, Larches, Japan Quince, Ever- 
green Thorn, and other plants which become ex- 
cited by the first mild days of spting, and in that 
condition may die by transplanting. The exception 
to these remarks are Magnolias, Tulip trees, &c., 
in which there are certain structural conditions 
which make them succeed best in spring planting. 

Rhododendrons can always be planted to advan- 
tage during September. Coniferous trees can also 
be planted during the last days of August and the 
first days of September, provided the season is a 
moist one, and the ground in which they are plant- 
ed is sufficiently near to the nursery for them to 
escape heating in transit. 

Another argument for fall planting is that then 
gardeners and laborers are all at leisure, there is 
none of the pressure inevitable in spring, and the 
pla nting can receive better attention. 

For all these reasons, autumn planting of decidu- 
ous things is the bridge between effort and success. 
— Gardeners’ Monthly. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MO. 18, 1886. 


New ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING, through its 
Representatives, has issued recently two valuable 
documents for general distribution, mention of 
which in our columns has been inadvertently post- 
poned until now. 

‘¢ Oaths ’’ furnish the subject of the first of these 
testimonies. It is shown, with effective arguments, 
expressed in terse and strong language, that oaths 
are ‘‘forbidden by Scripture, injurious to public 
morals, and unnecessary in civil government.” Such 
a fresh declaration is timely, because education and 
public sentiment have modified in some minds the 
significance and importance of the oath ; and this 
may have induced some degree of apathy on the 
subject among Friends. Yet the ancient radical 
and Scriptural objections pertain to its present use 
and interpretation as really as to any former prac- 
tice or explanation of it. The essence of an oath, 
as distinguished from an affirmation, is its ‘‘ im- 
precatory’’ character; the appeal to God, with a 
call, expressed or implied, for special and eternal 
judgment upon him who swears, if he commits per- 
jury. This feature is so interwoven with its history 
as not to be separable from the oath. Even the 
form of raising the right hand with an affirmation 
partakes of this character ; and should therefore be 
declined by Friends.. Experience of many years 
has shown that veracity in testimony, and fidelity 
in performing important official engagements, are 
secured as well, if not better, without oaths than 
with them, A false affirmation, moreover, is pun- 
ishable by law with the pains and penalties of per- 
jury as truly as a false oath. 

‘“*War, An Unnecessary Evil: Prohibited by 
Scripture,’’ is the title of the document issued by 
the N. E. Representative body during the present 
year. It is a concise but clear and vigorous presen- 
tation of the wrong and unreasonable nature of all 
wars, as seen from the standpoint of the present 
day. The value of both this and the essay on Oaths, 
above noticed, is increased by numerous notes and 
references ; in which the legal and other knowledge 
of Augustine Jones, the principal writer of both 
documents, has been well utilized. The ‘getting 
up’? of the essay on War is to be commended, be- 
cause it is made so attractive in appearance and 
agreeable to read, as to receive attention from some 
persons who otherwise will hardly be brought to 
take interest in the subject. It is chiefly outside of 
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ee 
the Society of Friends that amendment of opinion 
concerning war needs to be actively pressed ; byt 
apathy on the subject within the Society is certainly 
much out of place. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS are, very properly, occupying 
more public attention now than at any previous 
time, except during the terrible Indian wars. There 
is reason to hope that the conscience of our people 
is gradually becoming aroused on the subject ; and 
that, moreover, the frightful inexpediency of spend. 
ing millions of dollars and hundreds of lives: of 
soldiers in hunting, again and again, a few score 
of savage warriors through mountain passes and 
swamps, is coming to be understood. 

Gradually, too, the disadvantages of the reserva. 
tion system, and the mistake of dealing with h. 
dian tribes as foreign ‘‘ nations,” are being made 
plain to those acquainted with the facts. Yet the 
problem has not yet been cleared of all its difficul. 
ties. No speedy panacea has been discovered. The 
ultimate ends in view are plain; but some of the 
intermediate steps are obscure, in the case, at least, 
of those tribes which as yet have made but little 
beginning in civilization. 

What are those ultimate ends? To make of 
every ‘‘ blanket ” Indian, now in the puerile state 
of savagery, a man, a property-owner, and a voting 
citizen, with all the rights, protection and priv- 
leges of other citizens. Can this be done all at 
once, by withdrawing Agents, stopping ‘‘ rations,” 
and giving free permission to white settlers to 0 
cupy reservation lands? This would, almost neces- 
sarily, bring back at once the days of the tomahawk 
and the scalping knife, made more fearful by the 
use of the rifle by many Indians. Should the 
remedy be, the allotment of lands in severalty to 
all Indians, with immediate payment to them, with 
out restriction as to their disposal? The effect of 
this has been shown in Michigan ; where, imone 
reservation, 86,000 acres allotted to Indians were, 
in about twenty years, reduced to rooo acres, and 
the Indians were brought to general poverty. 

Will giving votes to the Indians, as they are, 
meet the case? How will they know how, or for 
whom, or what, to vote? The example is cited of 
the negroes, made citizens at the close of the Civil 
War. But the negroes were, although in slavery, 
brought up for generations amongst the whites, and 
many of them were therefore much nearer to civili 
zation than most of the Indians. They were nd 
well prepared for the ballot; but it was, perhaps 
with them, the least of evils. Even Lyman Abbott, 
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who was last year in the advance in this direction, 
said in an interview with President Cleveland,* in 
regard to the Indians, ‘‘We want them given 
homes, implements of industry, education, the 
rights and protection of citizenship, and shen” (we 
emphasize this word) ‘‘ we want to say we will not 
feed, clothe or pauperize you any more. You must 
take care of yourself, and confront the civilization 
of the nineteenth century.” 

Some time must be required fully to bring about 
these wished-for results. An object of pressing im- 
portance is the extension of the protection of the 
civil law to all Indians in the United States. Why 
isnot this worthy of a great effort and large expen- 
diture? It has cost much, no doubt, to make effec- 
tive United States laws among the Mormons in 
Utah. Would it cost more, and is it less called 
for, in the case of the 260,000 Indians in our coun- 
try, besides the 40,000 in Alaska ? 

With this, also, the education of the Indians 
must continue to receive large attention, at the 
reservations, while they exist, and at the great 
Schools, West and East ; industrial and agricultural 
education most of all. If well applied, the amount 
appropriated by Congress, this year, $1,200,000, 
should accomplish a great deal. But the Céris- 
Hianising element needs still to be supplied by mis- 
sionary teachers and workers from the religious 
organizations. 

The passage of the ‘‘Land in Severalty Bill,” 
the ‘* Sioux Bill,” and the ‘* Bill for the Extension 
of the Civil Law to Indians,’”’ which, with the 
“Bill for Relief of the Mission Indians of Cali- 
fornia,” having passed the U. S. Senate, are now 
awaiting action by the House of Representatives, 
will contribute greatly to hasten the consummation 
so much to be desired. But, unless superseded by 
a very carefully appointed Commission, with full 
authority, Agents will still be needed during the 
transition state with many tribes ; and much respon- 
sibility rests with the Government, in the endeavor 
to replace a system of long-continued neglect and 
injustice by even-handed fair dealing and benevo- 
lence, such as become a civilized and Christian 
nation. 

BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, at the time this is 
Written, has just closed an unusually favored ses- 
sion. Great unity prevailed, and the devotional 
meetings were rich with testimony, exhortation and 
instruction, in answer to fervent supplications. The 
most important bus:ness of general interest was the 


_ 
*Report of Indian Commissioners, 1885, p. 113. 
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acceptance of the proposal of Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing for a Conference of Yearly Meetings, and the 
appointment of a delegation to attend it. 

The conclusion of the Minute in regard to the 
Conference is as follows : 


‘¢ We trust that the importance of the Confer- 
ence will cause all Friends everywhere who are in- 
terested in the welfare of our religious Society, and 
who appreciate its special mission as a branch of 
the Church of Christ, to enter into a united con- 
cern and prayer that the Divine blessing may rest 
upon the Conference, that the Lord Jesus, the Head 
of His Church, will preside over and guide its pro- 
ceedings, and unite Friends, the world over, in the 
one faith, and in loving service for the spread of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom.” 


The delegation from Baltimore to the Conference 
consists of the following Friends: Francis T. King, 
James Carey Thomas, Caleb Winslow, John Pret- 
low, Mary S. Edge, Mary W. Thomas, Jane E. 
White, Mary Snowden Thomas. 


Frienps’ INsTITuTE, in Philadelphia, has made 
arrangements for a short course of lectures, all on 
very interesting subjects ; for a statement of which 
we call the attention of our local readers, among 
our advertisements. An encouraging feature is 
that two of the four lectures are among our 
younger members. 
ee 

DIED. 


SHAW.—In Tenth month, 1886, Elijah Shaw, a 
worthy member of Palmyra, N. Y., Preparative Meet- 
ing. Altiugh a member but one year, he had become 
strongly attached to our principles and was a thorough 
Christian in every sense of the word. 

CODY.—John, aged 7 years, son of Augustus and 
Delia Cody, members of the same meeting, in Sixth 
month last. 

A few days before his death, he said to his mother, 
“I wish I had accepted Jesus before I was sick.” His 
mother replied, “ Why thee can accept Him now.” 
To which he answered, “ Yes, Ido.” And from that 
moment very plainly showed he was accepted, 


COX—At Earlham College, on the 17th of Tenth 
mo.,. 1886, George Terrell Cox, son of Joseph M, and 
Rachel T. Cox, of Dublin, Indiana, 

Professor Cox was graduated from Earlham in the 
class of 1884. in First month, 1885, he was called to 
the chair of Modern History in hisAlma Mater, which 
place he held until his death. His duties sa a teacher 
and officer were performed in a highly creditable man- 
ner, and he was held in universal esteem by students 
and his colleagues in the Faculty. 

Although he was young, gifted, and ambitious, the 
approach of death seemed not for a moment fo cis- 
turb his peace of mind. The Christian faith in which 
he had lived from boyhood sustained him triumphant- 
ly to the end, and in his last hours he spoke not only 
with calmness, but with great cheerfulness of his readi- 
ness to meet his Master’s summons, 

His weapon still was bright. 
His shield was lifted high 

To smite the wrong, protect the right— 
What happier hour to die? 
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BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING 


assembled in Baltimore, Md., on the sth of Eleventh 
mo. The Yearly Meeting on Ministry and Oversight 


met at10 A.M, Ministers present from other Yearly 


Meetings were Thomas and Mary S. Kimber, Eliza- 


beth L. Comstock, Mary A. Haviland, and Hannah 
McKeel, of New York; Caroline E. Talbot, of Ohio; 
Hannah Arnott, of Philadelphia; Benj. P. Brown and 
Nathaniel Cox, of North Carolina; Hannah S, Wing, 
of New England; Mary C. Thorne, of Indiana; and 
Rachel W. Marriage, of Iowa. 
Iowa, arrived next day.) The exercises of the 
meeting were interesting and powerful. Every 
meeting of the Society of Friends should be a 
testimony to the immediate Headship of Christ 
and to His power to call and qualify whom He 
pleases, and when he pleases, and no man should 

resume to take the direction of the exercises. The 

istory of the Society of Friends shows the great 
variety of gifts and the importance of individual faith- 
fulness. In waiting for the Lord’s call, before attempt- 
ing to speak of Him, we need not fear a wrong quiet- 
ism. The Lord is far more anxious for the promotion 
of His cause than we are, and He knows the condition 
of the heart, while we do not. The ‘pastor, in the 
modern ‘sense of the term, was unknown in the first 
two centuries of the Christian church, or among the 
early Friends; both times of rapid growth. Christians 
should be taught to look directly to the Lord as the 
only real leader. It is not fair to charge a failure to 
Quakerism where its principles are not fully carried 
out. There must be entire consecration and the re- 
ception of the Holy Spirit, and then there will be no 
failure. When the Lord Jesus said, “Go into all the 
world,” &c., He also said, “Lo, I am with you al- 
ways,” and “All power is given unto me.” So “let 
the weak say I am strong.” What method can be as 
good as His own immediate guidance? He Himself 
should be the only leader. 


The answers to the Queries were all pretty clear, es- 
pecially in regard to love and unity. 

Jehu and’Sarah W. Newlin now in England, having 
asked to be liberated for service in Palestine and the 
South of France, were left at liberty to lay the con- 
cern before the Morning Meeting of London Yearly 
Meeting. 

The business session of the Yearly Meeting began at 
4P.M. All but five of the Representatives were pres- 
ent. The minutes of ministers now present from other 
Yearly Meetings were read, and a cordial welcome 
extended, The committee to collect old records and 
place them in a safe deposit company, reported con- 
siderable progress, Other routine business followed. 

The Representative Meeting was held at 8 P. M. 
Also a Devotional Meeting at the same hour. The 
latter was opened with the query, “ What has the Lord 
done for thee ?” 

It was responded to by a large number of short, 
definite testimonies to a personal Saviour, without any 
urging or leadership. It was a remarkable meeting. 

Seventh-day.—A devotional meeting was held at 8.30 
A. M, and 4.30 P. M., and each week ie of the Yearly 
Meeting except the last. At the business session at 10 
A. M. Jas. Carey Thos. was appointed Clerk, and John 
C. Thomas, Assistant. Epistles were read from all the 
Yearly Meetings in correspondence; also a summary 
of each, which was directed to be printed with the min- 
utes. A committee was appointed to prepare epistles 
in reply. Much regret was expressed at the position 
of Ohio in regard to the ordinances and some appre- 
hension as to another Yearly Meeting in regard to the 
ministry, It was very evident that all present held 
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strongly to the well-known views of the Society on 
both these points, 

At 8 Pp. M. there was a public meeting on Home 
Missions, Each meeting was called, and some one of 
the workers gave a brief verbal report. Mary Anne 
Marriage Allen, of Dublin, Ireland, and Hannah 
Whitall Smith, of Philadelphia, then gave some excel. 
lent practical suggestions, The meeting was lively, in. 
teresting and helpful. 


First-day.—Large Bible classes at I0 A. M., fol. 
lowed by the meetings for worship at I1 A. M, 3 
P.M. and 8 p.m. Sermons were preached by Thomas 
Kimber, Isom P. Wooten, Caroline E. Talbot and 
others. 

Meetings were also held atthe Friends’ Mission on 
Federal Hill and at the jail, and in one or two 
churches, The meetings were all unusually solemn 
and impressive, 


Second-day.—Men and women met in joint session 
at1o A.M. The report of the Pastoral Committee 
was read, showing an oversight of the whole field, and 
considerable work done, on which the blessing of the 
Lord has manifestly rested. Decided to revise the 
committee, and $400 was appropriated by the men’s 
meeting and $100 by the women to defray the travel. 
ling expenses of the committee. Many interesting re. 
marks were made, It has been said that Friends di 
from others in having no clergy, but it would be more 
correct to say Friends have no /aymen. All are kings 
and priests unto God, Daily avocations are not hin- 
drances, but opportunities for certain kinds of work for 
the Lord. Some meetings need outside help. An 
efficient Pastoral Committee is a solution of the dif- 
ficulty ; coming often enough to cheer and edify, with- 
out leading to a dependance on man. There should 
be umted prayer on the part of the church, and the 
labor will be blessed, 

The report of the Miles White Beneficial Society 
was read for the information of the Yearly Meeting, 
showing that $3,934 had been distributed the past year 
for various benevolent objects, 

The report of the Peace Association was read, and 
$100 appropriated. 

The proposition of Indiana Yearly Meeting for a 
General Conference was considered and very fully 
united with, and a committee appointed to bring for- 
ward names of Friends as delegates. Reference was 
made to the beneficial results of the Conferences held 
in 1829, 1849-50 and in 1863, and to the united action 
of all the Yearly Meetings in Indian work. 


At8 Pp. M. a public meeting on Foreign Missions 
opened with reading Is, 60th chap. and prayer. John 
Nicholson gave some account of the work in Mexico 
the past year; our contribution being $500. A,B. 
Thomas and M.A.M. Allen spoke of the Syrian mission, 
where Baltimore Friends support a school, and the 
latter queried why so few who are able to go at their 
own expense should be willing to go themselves to 
the foreign fields. : 

Inazo Ota, who has been studying two years at the 
Johns Hopkins University, and has just applied for 
membership with Friends, spoke most interestingly on 
Japan and its people, concluding with a touching ap 
peal for our sympathy, and for kind tokens of fe 
membrance for the Christians in Japan, 3 

Several workers gave practical hints of how to in- 
terest children and grown people in Foreign Missions 
work, 

Third-day, 10 A. M—Men andwomen met in sepa 
rate sessions, The committee appointed last year to 
consider the proposition of Iowa Yearly Meeting to 
form an American Board of Friends on Foreign Mis 
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sions, reported that way does not open at present to 
do so, ° 

The Queries and Answers were then considered. It 
was said that they might be divided into three parts ; 
the first relating to religion, the second to morals, and 
the third to business matters. The Church thus puts 
its hand upon every part of our life. The principles 
of Friends would solve all the difficulties and prob- 
lems in regard to labor and capital. They involve 
real democracy, as they recognize every member as a 
brother or a sister. The Queries call upon each one, 
asit were, to answer in regard to every part of his 
life, and are in this respect a more complete exposition 
of the Gospel than is found in any other denomination. 
The importance of reading and studying the Bible pri- 
vately and in the family and in the school, earnestly 
and prayerfully, was dwelt on, Their precious promises 
are the Christian’s stay in trial, temptation and sorrow. 
We should not be content with prohibiting pernicious 
reading, but provide good literature to fill its place. 
We should actively discourage impure jests and stories; 
the influence of a ourg-anleiied Christian is very great, 
ifhe chooses to exert it. Instances were given of the 
blessing resulting from faithfulness in maintaining 
our testimony against judicial oaths, 

Two new meetings had be~. established during the 
past year, 

A large Temperance meeting was held at 8 p. M. 
Abbie Kite, of New York, told how the work is system- 
atized in that Yearly Meeting. Caroline E. Talbot, 
Hannah Whitall Smith and Elizabeth L. Comstock and 
others spoke very earnestly and interestingly. 


Fourth-day.—At 9 A. M. another session of meeting 
on Ministry and Oversight, and much excellent counsel 
was given, and some practical hints as to avoiding 
mannerisms and tones, etc. 

At 10 A. M, a joint session, John Taylor, a minister 
fom London Yearly Meeting, arrived. Wm. Mel- 
ville, a minister of the M. E, Church, laboring in Ja- 
maica, gave an interesting account of the work there, 
and spoke of the value of the labors of Evi Sharpless. 

The London General Epistle was read and highly 
appreciated, and 1000 copies ordered to be printed for 
distribution. 

Report ot the Home Mission Committee was read, 
together with the statistics of the First-day schools, 
Fnends were urged to form an organization in every 
meeting and find some work for every one ; even chil- 
dren can do mission work, and they should be trained 
todo it, We owe it to them and to the Master, who 
has laid great responsibilities upon us as a Society. 
Many excellent efforts fail tor lack of being well or- 
ganized. Train the children in this, and also to make 
a careful study of any subject that may be taken up, no- 
ticing the successes and failures of others, in order to 
learn‘the best methods ; and then consecrate their best 
efforts to the Lord’s work. 

A proposition from Women’s Meeting to appoint a 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Temperance was ap- 
— and a Committee appointed to bring forward 

mes, 

The Statistical Report was read, showing a net in- 
crease the past year of 30 members (45 having been 
teceived by request). 

The following were appointed delegates to the Con- 
ference proposed by Indiana Yearly Meeting: Francis 
T, King, James Carey Thomas, John Pretlow, Caleb 
Winslow, Mary W. Thomas, Mary S. Edge, Jane E. 
White, and Mary S. Thomas. Many expressed a hope 
that Philadelphia Yearly Meeting had been included 
in the Invitation, Attention was called to the fact that 
times of differences are not occasions for discourage- 
ment, but of encouragement, being signs of life, rather 


than of death. There need be no fearif the truth 
be only fully and widely presented. The Lord wants 
His children to have courage ; or, as Moody terms it, 
“a consecrated back bone.” Nearly ail who are in 
ree only need to have the truth clearly presented to 
them, 

The minutes of the Representative Meeting were 
read, including the Act of Incorporation of the Yearly 
Meeting recently passed. A large committee was ap- 
pointed to suggest such changes in the discipline and 
in the constitution of the Representative Meeting as 
shall ensure women Friends an equal representation. 

4 P. M.—Men and women bad separate sessions. The 
Indian Report was read and the appropriation made 
of $140 to the Associated Committee. Attention was 
called to the gratifying fact that all the Indian Agents 
recommended by Friends had honorably settled their 
accounts with the Government and of the millions of 
dollars that had passed through their hands, all had 
been satisfactorily accounted for. 

A large committee was appointed on temperance, 
The usual endorsement was ordered to be placed on 
the minutes of Friends in attendance. 

The Report of the Baltimore Association to advise 
and assist Friends at the South was read, referring to 
help given in building two large halls at New Garden, 
N.C., during the past year, and making the final 
statement of the fund for aiding in building new meet- 

,ing-houses in the South and on the frontier. The sum- 
mary shows that aid has been given to 58 new meet- 
ing-housos, amounting to $5575.54, of which $4986.76 
came from English Friends. 

The committee to examine the accounts of the 
Treasurer of the Yearly Meeting reported them cor- 
rect and recommended that $1000 be raised for the 
ensuing year; 80 per cent. by Baltimore Quarter ; 10 
per cent. by Dunning’s Creek, and Io per cent, by Vir- 
ginia, which was adopted. 

Dr. Hartshorne asked the support of Friends for the 
Friends Review, and was endorsed by others. “ The 
Interchange,” a monthly paper published by mem- 
bers of Baltimore Yearly Meeting at 25 cents a year, 
was also highly recc mmended. 

Epistles to other Yearly Meetings were read. 

Fifth-day, 9 A. M.—Meeting on Ministry and Over- 
sight. During the adoption of a minute of tbe exer- 
cise of the meeting, an interesting discussion arose 
about the gift of prophecy. Formerly the delivery of 
special messages to individuals was erroneously 
thought to be the highest gift; now it is in danger of 
being lost sight of altogether. 

11 A. M.—Meeting for worship. John Taylor, of 
London, spoke on “Grace to you and praise from God 
the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.” Grace implies 
power sufficient for the time of need. A sense of in- 
sufficiency is a prerequisite for the reception of grace, 

Caroline E, Talbot spoke on Consecration ; the altar 
will sanctify the gift. E. L. Comstock.—There is 
danger of waiting too long. Plunge in now, while the 
great wave of salvation is sweeping by, to bear us on 
to the eternal shore. H. Arnott.—“ I am among you 
as he that serveth.” Are we His followers in this? 
T. Kimber.—We have not an angry God who needs 
to be propitiated. He calls us all to come out of the 
world, There is not only the Book of Life, but also 
the Book of Remembrance. Let us speak often one 
to another, and let him that heareth say Come. Praise 
the Lord that there are every First-day over 17,000,000 
engaged in the study of the written word of God, the 
only outward standard of religious truth, Liberty 
must not degenerate into license, but God's truth must 
be held to inflexibly from age to age. 

At the conclusion of the religious meeting the 
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minute of the exercise of the meeting on Ministry and 
Oversight was read. and directed to be sent to subor- 
dinate meetings. 

{a enn of $100 were made to the Committee 
on Temperance, and $100 to the Committee on Home 
Missions, and the Yearly Meeting adjourned. 

It was acknowledged by all to be one of the largest 
and most satisfactory ever held in their recollection. 
The arrangement to have dinners and suppers pro- 
vided at the meeting-house every day, except First- 
day, conduced greatly to the social feeling and the 
economy of time. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
FOURTH QUARTER. 

Eleventh month 28th, 1886, 
Rev. i. 4—18. 


Go.pgn Text.—I am he that liveth, and was dead; and behold I 
am alive forevermore. Rev.i, 18. 


The Book of Revelation was written by John, 
the beloved disciple, probably about A. D. 95. It 
was written during a time of persecution and dis- 
couragement, and contains revelations from God 
as to the conflict of the Church with the powers of 
evil, and the final triumph of the Lamb and His fol- 
lowers. Like most of the divinely-inspired prophe- 
cies of Scripture, it speaks to the condition of more 
than one generation of men. Its prophecies have 


Lgsson 1x. 
JOHN’S VISION OF CHRIST. 


been fulfilled again and again in the world’s his- 
tory, and will continue to be so until the final con- 
summation of all things. 


4. John to the seven churches which are in Asia, 
This was the Roman province of Asia, situated at 


the western extremity of what is now Asia Minor. 
Ephesus, where John is believed to have resided 
for many years, was the capital of the province, 
and he naturally felt an especial interest in its 
church and in those of the six neighboring cities 
(mentioned in verse 11.) ‘‘ These were not all the 
churches in Asia Minor, but seven leading churches, 
as the number symbolizing completeness, were 
chosen to symbolize the whole Church of God, but 
without at all suppressing their historical reality.” 
And peace from him which is and which was and 
which is to come—that is, from the eternal, un- 
changeable Father. As in the Epistle to the He- 
brews, written under somewhat similar circum- 
stances to the Jewish Christians, one main consola- 
tion which is offered to the persecuted churches is 
in the unchanging character of their God. And 
trom the seven Spirits which are before his throne. 
‘«The Holy Spirit in his sevenfold “(7. ¢., perfect, 
complete, universal) energy, corresponding to the 
seven churches.” 

5. Arid from Jesus Christ. The greeting is 
from all the three persons of the Trinity. Who is 
the faithful witness. See 1 Tim. vi. 13 and Rev. 
lil. 14; Cf. John xviii. 37. And the first begotten 
of the dead. ‘The first who was raised, to die no 
more. (I Cor. xv. 20.) Amd the prince of the 
kings of the earth. ‘*'That which the tempter held 
forth to Jesus (Matt. iv. 8) on condition of wor- 
shipping him, He has now attained by the way of 
His humiliation unto death.’”—De Wette. The 
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message comes from Christ, who was Himself ¢ the 
faithful martyr,” (Greek) who rose triumphant 
over His enemies, and was now ruling and gop. 
trolling even those persons who were 

His Church. Unto him that loved us. John xiii, 
1; Rom. viii. 37; Gal. ii. 20. And washed us 
rom our sins in his own blood. R. V. * loosed 
us.” There is a difference of but one letter in the 
Greek ; the balance of authority seems to favor the 
rendering adopted by the Revisers, but practically 
the meaning is the same, or, if anything, Loosed 
means more than simply washed. See Heb. ix, 
14; I Johni. 7. 

6. And hath made us kings and priests. R.Y. 
‘‘a kingdom, to be priests.’’ All who submit 
themselves to Christ as King belong to this king. 
dom. ‘This kingdom is one in which His saints 
will themselves reign ; see the parallel place, ch. vy. 
10, where ‘ and they shall reign upon the earth’ 
is added.” —A/ford. 

7. Behold he cometh with clouds. This tr- 
umphant Saviour shall appear in His glory for your 
deliverance. 4nd they also which pierced him. 
Cf. Zech. xii. ro and John xix. 37. Those who 
crucified Him and those also who have crucified 
Him afresh in the person of His disciples. 

8. Lam Alpha and Omega. The first and last 
letters of the Greek alphabet ; #. ¢., the whole reve. 
lation of God. Alford says that this verse, as well 
as ch. xxi. 5, 6, must be looked upon as spoken by 
God the Father. 

9. J John, who also am your brother. The 
message is from God, but it comes through a 
human instrument—and companion in tribulation, 
&c.—and through one who since he was then suf- 
fering like themselves, could better sympathize with 
and cheer them. Was in the isle that is called 
Paimos. This is a small rocky island in the Aigean 
Sea to which John had been banished by the Ea- 
peror Domitian. 

10. 7 was in the Spirit on the Lord's day. ‘tn 
a state of spiritual ecstasy or trance, becoming 
thereby acceptive of the vision or revelation to fol- 
low.” —A/ford. 

12. And being turned, I saw seven golden canile- 
sticks. Typifying the seven churches. ‘‘ The can- 
dlestick is not light, but the bearer of light, holding 
it forth to give light around. The light is the 
Lord’s, not the church’s; from Him she receives 
_”? 

13. And in the midst . . . one like uuto the Sm 
of man. Dan. x. 5; Ezek. ix. 2. Sixty years had 
passed since John parted from his beloved Master. 
He sees Him now glorified, but still she same. 
Clothed with a garment down to the feet, This is 
‘*the long robe reaching to the feet that had been 
the special garment of the High Priest.”—Z. 
Plumpire. Girt about the paps with a golden girdle. 
‘‘,He is girded with a golden girdle, not as of one 
who toils and runs, around the loins (compare 
Luke xii. 35), but as of one who had passed into 
the repose of sovereignty around the breast . - - - 
In this combination of the received emblems of the 
two forms of rule there was set forth, in its simplest 
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symbolism, the union of the kingly and priestly 
ofices.”’ —Plumptre. 

14. His head and his hairs were like wool, as 
white as snow. Dan. vii.9. ‘* The purest splen- 
dor, like that of the lightning (so it is expressly 
described in Dan. x. 6) is intended by the writer.”’ 
—Stuart. And his eyes were as a flame of fire. 
' «The words do not say merely that nothing can 

pe His searching, penetrating glance ; they 
express the indignation of the holy one at the dis- 
coveries of evil which He thus makes. These 
‘eyes of fire’ do not merely /o0k through the hypo- 
crite and the sinner, but comsume him, and his sins 
together, —unless indeed He will suffer them to 
consume His sins, that he may live.”’"—Cowdes. 

15. And his feet lke unto fine brass. R. V. 
“Burnished brass.” As if they burned in a fur- 
nace. R. V. “As if it had been refined in 
afurnace. This grand and terrible image sets forth 
tous Christ in His power to tread down His ene- 
mies; at once to tread down and consume them.”’ 
—Trench. 

16. And he had in his right hand seven stars. 
See v. 20. They were the angels (ministers or 
representatives) of the seven churches, ‘‘ He ap- 
pears as their guardian, their provider, their 
nourisher, and we may add, their possessor, who 
brings them out and puts them forth to be seen 
when He pleases.’""—A/ford. Out of his mouth 
went a sharp two-edged sword. See Is. xlix. 2; 
Eph. vi. 17. The word of His mouth is His sword. 
Heb. iv. 12. And his countenance was as the sun 
shineth in his strength. The whole description of 
Christ’s appearance is that of intense, pure bright- 
ness—the culminating point is this of the sun in 
his strength—the very brightest thing that we 
know of in the circle of created things. Cf. Mal. 
iv. 2; IL Thess, ii. 8. 

17. And he laid his right hand upon me. ‘‘ His 
all powerful hand in which the churches are held.”’ 

18. J am he that liveth. R. V. ‘‘ And the Living 
one.” The diving powerful Saviour. And have the 
keys of hell and of death. R.V. ‘The keys ot 
death and of Hades.’’ The Greek word here is not 
the one meaning /e//, but that which signifies the 
future state, whether blessed or cursed. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

1. In times of trial and discouragement remem- 
ber that God is over all and though unseen, is still 
tuling His own universe. 

2. V. 5. Christ has known what it is to suffer, 
and He has conquered our enemies ; also, He has 
loved us individually and has died to redeem us. 

3. He is coming again in glory, and we must be 
teady to meet Him with joy and not with fear. 

4. When He walks in the midst of His churches 
(¥ 13) it is as the Son of man, able fo sympathize 
with us and to understand our needs, yet terrible 
also in the brightness of His holiness which is as a 
Consuming fire against all sin, which must also de- 
stroy those who will not give up sin. Cf. Mal. iv. 1, 2. 


To talk well is good, but to live well is much 
better.— Thomas Chalkiey. 


SCHOOL. 


‘* NECESSARY IGNORANCE.’’—We need to arrive 
at some conclusion on the subject of ignorance— 
necessary ignorance. 

I have never seen this subject brought forward ; 
it may be my misfortune, but I have not. Yet a 
clear perception of necessary ignorance is the very 
foundation-stone of true education. Few would 
claim omniscience, but all assume it. Omniscience 
has to be given up. 

As an illustration, let me draw your attention to 
the fact that there are about one thousand definite 
languages in the world. A reasonably good knowl- 
edge of five of these would be considered no mean 
attainment. To be a good Greek and Latin 
scholar, and a thorough speaker of German and 
French, in addition to our own language, would 
be considered satisfactory. But what becomes of 
the nine hundred, and ninety-five which we know 
nothing about? Nine hundred and ninety-five un- 
known, to five known. 

If this compulsory ignorance meets us in one 
subject only, what becomes of the knowledge hunt 
as the be-all and the end-all of education ? 

The idolatry of knowledge must perish, or edu- 
cation cannot begin. 

A clear perception of necessary ignorance must 
become ordinary stock-in-trade, or mental bank- 
ruptcy will continue to be as common as it now is. 
—Edward Thring. 


HAVERFORD CoLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. —Haver- 
ford College Grammar School has now a fine build- 
ing on the College Grounds, and a hot dinner is 
served there in the middle of the day, which ar- 
rangement has proved itself a most satisfactory factor 
in the general success of the School—whica opened 
Ninth mo. 15th with seventy-two names on the list 
of pupils, while last year there were forty-six and 
the year betore twenty-one. The desks are full and 
some applicants have been turned away. Ten boys 
board with the Head Master, coming from Mexi- 
co, California, Erie, Harrisburg, and Bellefonte, 
Pa., from the city of Philadelphia, and from New 


ersey, 

The Head Master is Charles S. Crosman ; other 
regular teachers: Walter F. Price, A. M., Isaac 
Sutton, A. B., Mary J. Munroe. Professor Samuel 
Lepards teaches French, Professor Howard F. Strat- 
ton drawing, and Mary A. Gifford (wife of Profes- 
sor Gifford, of Haverford College), German. 

The School-house is situated near the place where 
the road to the station meets the old line of the rail- 
road. It is proposed to erect also a boarding-hall 
for the boys, as there is a need for such accommo- 
dation. 


THe New REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO 
Harvarp COoLLece.—A circular announces the 
new plan of entrance examinations in accordance 
with the resolutions of the Board of Overseers. The 
plan goes into effect in 1887. Young men in- 
tending to enter Harvard that year or thereafter 
have considerable freedom of choice as to the lines 
of preparatory study which they will pursue. It is 
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now possible to omit entirely either Latin or Greek, 
while in the ancient language that is offered only so 
much is required as is involved in ‘‘ the translation 
at sight of simple prose.’’ The intending applicant 
for admission will, however, find no ‘*soft’’ alter- 
native for the Greek or the Latin which he may be 
inclined to omit. For the privilege of letting Greek 
alone he must master severe courses either in 
mathematics alone or in mathematics and science. 
Greek and Latin composition is made altogether op 

tional, counting as one of the ‘‘ advanced studies ’’ 
not required by the conditions of any combination. 
The applicant may offer both French and German, 
or may offer only one of these languages, with an 
advanced study at his option. 

Studies that cannot, in any possible combination, 
be omitted, are English, history, mathematics, and 
physical science. It must be noted, however, that 
under History is presented the very novel alterna- 
tive—‘‘ either (1) ancient history and geography ; 
or (2) history of the United States and of Eng- 
land.” Perhaps the mudernization of the pro- 
gramme appears nowhere else so conspicuously as 
in this very important alternative. 

Negatively, the chief departures from the old 
scheme of requirements, as affecting preparatory 
schools, are, therefore, (1) the possible abandon- 
ment of Greek and Latin composition; (2) the 
possible abandonment of one ancient language al- 
together (which would naturally be Greek ;) (3) the 
possible abandonment of Ancient History and 
Geography. Positively, the schools must take into 
account (1) a much more severe preparation in 
mathematics ; (2) new methods in science ; (3) more 
thorough work in French and German; (4) a 
course in the History of the United States and of 
England. 

These changes should, it would seem, react 
favorably, and not oppressively, on the schools. 
Only large schools, well equipped with teachers and 
apparatus, can practically meet a// the possible 
combinations of the programme. On the other 
hand, attractive combinations can be adopted that, 
while satisfying the requirements, will appeal to the 
common sense of many communities as being rea- 
sonable and good, and will relieve the * college 
class ’’ from the odium of costly trifling with things 
with which the public welfare has no proper concern. 
—The Academy. 


AT ALuM CREEK QuaRTERLY MEETING, held at 
Greenwich, Ohio, Tenth mo. 29, 30 and 31, twenty 
persons were baptized with water by William 
Nicholson. Among these were five ministers: Eli 
and Abba Cowgill, Lida G. Romick, Lauretta Pim 
and Armitt Williams. The Greenwich Enterprise, 
which mentions this occurrence, speaks also of the 
use of the organ as ‘‘ adding much to the interest 
of the meetings ;’’ which were attended by ‘« Rev. 
David B. Updegraff’’ and others. 


It is not running well for a season that will do, 


pees holding out, and enduring to the end.— Joseph 
é. 


TRAFFIC IN YOUNG GIRLS, 


The September number of Zhe Woman's Tribune, 
of Beatrice, Nebraska, contains a strong, searchi 
article on ‘Save the Girls.’’ Referring to the al. 
leged traffic in young girls between Chicago and 
Canada, the editor says: 

‘« This traffic has been going on for years, with 
the cognizance of at least some of the police force, 
and unmolested by all. It is found that Canadian 
girls are induced to come to Chicago by promise of 
employment at dressmaking, at good pay; that 
they tearfully bid good-by to their poor and inex. 
perienced parents, with only the thought that they 
will soon be able to do more for their relatives, 
On reaching Chicago they are conveyed to the 
houses of ill-fame and robbed of even their clothing, 
while they are carefully guarded from escape until 
weeks of degradation and despair have convinced 
them that return to home and friends is impossible, 
But it is not only Canadian girls that are made the 
object of traffic. There seems to be an organized 
agency, by which, from rural districts and other 
cities, honest girls are lured to Chicago with ex. 
pectation of work, and are then lost forever to 
friends, honor and hope. It is impossible to feel 
any additional horror at the added tortures which 
are inflicted on these victims; the mere fact of the 
forcible detention of innocent girls in these places 
is the greatest conceivable infamy. On the other 
hand, the girls of Chicago are picked up and sent 
off to dens of vice elsewhere, and many anguished 
parents, if a magic mirror could show them their 
petted darlings, would see them the prey of human 
brutes in the low dives of the northern pineries. 
Mr. Clark, Secretary of the Humane Society of 
Chicago, says they have rescued seventy-five girls 
from the horrors of prostitution, but the business 
still thrives in spite of them. He also says that 
every day weeping mothers visit his office with their 
tale of woe. One grows heartsick to think of the 
horrible wrongs that are suffered while we are 
happy. But no woman can say it is no concern of 
hers, for in one shape or another the demon of lust 
lies in wait at every door. Every woman should 
place her daughters and employees on their guard 
against confiding in strangers who seek by plausible 
errands or specious promises to play upon their 
noblest sentiments, and lead them, all unsuspecting, . 
to their ruin.”— Zhe Philanthropist. 
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NOTICE. 


THE AMERICAN PEACE Society, No, 1 Somerset 
street, Boston, offer through their Secretary, Rev, 
R. B, Howard, “Dymond on War,” a book of 124 
pages, to ministers, theological students and college 
libraries, on receiving six cents in stamps to pay pos 
age. Itisa kind of syllabus on questions of peace 
and war that ministers especially will be glad to have 
near them, 

There will also be sent free to any address “The 
March of Peace,” by P, ©. Garrett (1886) and Me- 
Murdy on Arbitration (the latest and best summaty 
of acts and opinions), Postage on Garrett two cents; 
McMurdy (233 pages) eight cents, 
































































HAVERFORD COLLEGE LECTURES. 


Professor J. Rendel Harris: “The Leicester MS. 
of the New Testament.” Eleventh mo. 16, 1886. 

Dr. Henry Hartshorne: “ Poetry: Its Past and 
Future.” Eleventh mo. 23, 1886, 

Luigi Monti : “ John Milton.” Twelfth mo. 1, 1886. 
“Personal Reminiscences of Longfellow.” Twelfth 
mo, 8, 1886. 

James Wood: “America Before the European 
Discovery.” Twelfth mo. 15, 1886. “By Whom and 


for What Settlements in America were Made,” First 
mo, ‘ 1887. Sto 
Ellis Yarnall: “ Historical Recollections.” First 


mo, 12, 1887. 

James Wood : “ The Formation of the United States 
Government.” First mo. 18, 1887. “Increase of 
Population and Material Development of the United 
States.” Second mo. 2, 1887. 

Dr. Edward Brooks: “ Elocution.” Readings by 
George H. Makuen. Dr. N. A. Randolph: “ Hy- 
giene,” Illustrated. Second mo, 15, Third mo. 1, and 
Third mo, 8, 1887. 

Lectures in Alumni Hall, at 7.30 P.M. Trains from 
Broad Street Station, 6.45 Pp. M. Returning, 8.51 and 


9.51. 
All interested are invited to attend. 





AUTUMN PEACE, 


BY EDITH M, THOMAS, 





One word is breathed through falling leaves, 

One word repeat the rustling sheaves, 

As days grow brief and nights increase, 
And gala voices cease. 


It rules the woodland wrapped in haze, 

The field that gave us wheat or maize, 

The vineyard slope, the orchard row 
Where heaped apples glow. 


These no unsolaced wind shall fret, 

Arousing them to fond regret ; 

No tree would now be green, no field 
Regain its summer yield. 


No plant would from the eager frost 

Redeem one blossom it hath lost; , 

For now, fulfilled in seed or fruit, 
Life houses at the root, 


No bee its fooded cell complete 
Would change for summer's unstored sweet ; 
No bird the Maytime rapture thrilled, 

Its nest would now rebuild, 


O my delight! We too are blent 

In the soft waning year’s content, 

What though from far youth's quickset bound 
There comes a wooing sound ? 


Thou hearest, but thou wilt not grieve ; 

Though sweet the morn, more sweet is eve. 

Say (thou, upon whose lips love hung) 
Thou wouldst not now be young! 


One word is breathed through falling leaves, 

One word repeat the rustling sheaves, 

As days grow brief and nights increase ; 
That single word is ‘‘ Peace.” 

— Brooklyn Magazine, 
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CHRIST WITHIN. 


BY PROFESSOR T. C, UPHAM, 





Why wouldst thou teach my soul to rise, 
And seek for Jesus in the skies? 
Is He so far apart ? 
Are skies a better dwelling-place 
Than man’s celestial heart and face, 
Made pure and bright with heavenly grace ? 
Oh, find Him in thy heart, 


Why wouldst thou teach my thirsty soul 
To wait till death shall make it whole ? 
Is Christ so far away ? 
Oh, no! I see Him now and near; 
In my own beating heart I hear 
His throbbing life, His voice of cheer ; 
He turns my night to day. 


Then cease thy looking here and there, 
And first of all thy heart prepare, 

By purity from sin ; 
And then lit up by heaven's bright glow, 
Thy soul of truth and love shall know 
That heaven above is heaven below. 


And Christ is found within. — Selected, 





THE SPARROW. 


BY LUCY E. TILLEY. 





Dost know thy value, O brown sparrow ? 
Beating thy passage with a timorous wing 
Along a pathless way, as thou dost flit 
From northern winter into southern spring. 


Dost know thy value, O brown sparrow ? 

Whose wee deserted nest is well-nigh lost 

Within my rounded palm—a nest which now 
Winter's first quick breath down at my feet has tost. 


Where grew the loomless lilies in Judea 

Was once, in far-spent years, thy value told, 

Thine and thy wee brown mates, when said the King, 
“ Are not two sparrows for a farthing sold ?” 


That was thine earthly value, O brown sparrow! 
The heavenly value we may never know ; 

For, too, He said thy flight was ever guarded 

By eyes which followed where’er thou shouldst go. 


Where’er on frail brown wing thou wanderest, 
Whether in northern or in southern land, , 
One knows and guides thy flight, O sparrow !— 
Thou canst not fly from underneath His hand, 

— Christian Union, 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRITAIN.—W. E, 
Gladstone publishes a letter inviting the Liberals to re- 
unite. He says: “ After reading the Marquis of Salis- 
bury’s speech, it seems to me that we have arrived at 
the testing situation for all Liberals really desiring 
Liberal union. We have no right to demand, when 
the Government has produced its plans, that it shall 
pursue an altered course upon them, but we have al- 
ready tolerated a long delay in the production of 
those plans, The beginnining of new delaysin Feb- 
ruary will virtually be making indefinite the produc- 
tion of the plans. I am unable to understand how 
anybody promoting or inviting such delay can be'said 
to desire the re-union of the Liberal party.” 

Five hundred delegates attended the Convention of 
the Irish National League of Great Britain in Liver- 
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pool on the 6th inst. After a long discussion, resolu- 
tions were adopted expressing gratitude to Gladstone, 
to America and to Australia for their generous _— 
port ; declaring continued confidence in Parnell’s lead- 
ership, and pledging support to the Irish people in re- 
sisting eviction by organizing a subscription to aid the 
evicted, 

Lord Mayor’s Day opened gloomy and dark onthe 
gth inst. The display of bunting and the decoration 
of buildings, usually made on this occasion, were 
generally omitted. The police made all possible ar- 
rangements for resisting any attempt at disorder. The 
procession started at the usual hour, and proceeded 
over the assigned route. After it passed Trafalgar 
Square, that place became a scene of excitement. 
Recognized Socialist leaders managed here and there 
to gather around them groups of men ready and 
willing to listen to their speeches, In this way the vast 
crowd was soon divided up into numberless excited 
groups. The police did not interfere with them, and 
after speeches were made by prominent leaders among 
them, the crowd dispersed, cheering for the promised 
Social revolution. Lord Salisbury, speaking at the 
Lord Mayor's banquet, regarding the Egyptian ques- 
tion, said: “‘ The English could not leave Egypt until 
that country was secure from foreign oppression, and 
until order had been restored in domestic affairs, The 
Government was encouraged in this task by growing 
proofs of advancing prosperity in Egypt. Her finances 
were more promising than they had ever been, al- 
though they had not reached a point that would en- 
able the Government to declare its task fulfilled. 
Further, England could not leave Egypt until the 
latter’s independence of foreign interference had been 
secured,” 

FRANCE,—Minister Goblet has notified the French 
Academy of his approval of the Academy's accept- 
ance of Chantilly, the gift of the Duc d’Aumale, It 
is expected the question of the recall of the Duc 
d'Aumale will be discussed by the Cabinet. President 
Grévy personally favors his recall. 

The city of Nice has been visited by enormous 
waves from the Mediterranean. The devastation 
wrought by the waves extended two miles along the 
water front. The city of Aix was so badly flooded 
that travel in the streets was impossible, except in 
boats. In Nimes two parishes were under water anda 
third is desolated by floods, 

BULGARIA.— The Grand Sobranje at Tirnova, on the 
roth inst., performed the chief task for which it had 
been called together, the selection of a successor to 

"Prince Alexander, Its choice fell upon the most pro- 
minent of all the candidates who had been men- 
tioned, Waldemar, third son of King Christian, of 
Denmark. The vote seems to have been enthusiastic 
and unanimous, Prince Waldemar sent a telegram 
to the Regents expressing his grateful sense of the 
honor conferred upon him, but stated that the decision 
as to his acceptance rested with his father, and that other 
duties might prevent his assuming the rulership of 
Bulgaria. On the 12th inst. the King of Denmark, on 
behalf of his son, sent atelegram to Tirnova declining 
upon any condition to allow him to accept the throne. 
7" receipt of this telegram the Regents resigned. 

e Sobranje voted confidence in the Regents, but 
they declined to withdraw their resignations, The So- 
branje has adjourned, all the members going to Sofia. 
A deputation will visit the European Courts to pray 
the Powers to nominate a candidate for the throne. 
The deputies appear to be disheartened on account of 
the action of the King of Denmark, and wearied of 


the continual strain to which they have been subjected. 
,, DomeEstic.—President Cleveland arrived in Boston 


on the 7th inst. and was escorted to Cambridge, where 
he attended the exercises of the 25oth anniversary of 
Harvard College, 

Prince Komatsu, of Japan, accompanied by the 
Princess Komatsu and Minister Kuki, paid his re. 
spects to the President on the 9th inst. 

The Marine Hospital Service has just been officially 
advised of the existence of cholera at Mayence, Ger. 
many. 

On the 12th inst. rain was reported to have fallen 
for forty-eight hours at Pittsburg, and there was a good 
prospect of a rise in the rivers and resumption of nayi. 

ation, which has been practically suspended since 
ast spring. Enough water is expected to permit the 
shipment of nearly ten million bushels of coal to Cin. 
cinnati, Louisville, and the Southwest. 

The great strike at “ Packingtown,” Chicago, began 
on the 7th inst., nearly 12,000 men being out. “Fhe 
men who reported for work the next day were at. 
tacked by the strikers, and one ortwo of them were 
nearly killed. The militia arrived at the stock yards 
during the morning, and no serious disturbance was 
reported afterward. It is believed by many that the 
strike will soon be settled. 


DIAMOND IMPORTERS, 
SILVERSMITHS, 
AND 
STATIONERS, 


Bailey, 
Banks & 
Biddle; * 


CATALOGUE OF THE ENTIRE STOOK SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 


COURSE OF FOUR LECTURES UNDER 
the auspices of The Friends’ Institute will be 
given at Hall of the Academy of Fine Arts as follows: 
Third-day, Eleventh mo, 23d, 1886.—George Vaux, 
Jr., Philada., “ Wayside Jottings—Illustrated.” 
Third-day, Eleventh mo. 30th.—James Wood, Mt, 
Kisco, N, Y., “ Switzerland and the Lake Dwellers,” 
Third-day, Twelfth mo. 7th.—Stuart Wood, Phila, 
“Incidents of Travel in Russia.” 
Third-day, Twelfth mo.14th.—Robt. Maurice Luther, 
Phila., “Personal Experiencesof a Residence in India." 
Course Tickets, $1.50, Single Tickets, 50 cents 
Scholars’ Tickets, half price. : 
Tickets can be obtained at the Rooms of the Institute, 
1316 Filbert St., or from any of the officers or mana 
gers, and at the Hall on evening of lecture. Lectures 
commence at 8 P, M. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


Are needful in every Family. What Books? Mos 
families have an unabridged Dictionary ; many,é 
Universal Gazetteer and Biographical Dictionary; 
some, also, a Cyclopedia. 

More important than any of these, though les 
often possessed, is a 

HOUSEHOLD MANUAL 
giving full information concerning HEALTH 
DisEASE: FamiLy MEDICINE, NuRSING, HyGigNt, 
and Wuat To Do in EMercENctiEs. Sucha 
has just been published by 
Lea Brotruers & Co., 706 Sansom St., Phila 

Price, $4.00 or $5.00, according to bindings 
eM eT 


peas” When answering advertisements, 
favor upon the publisher by mentioning the 





